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Dr. Forsyth's typical reference to the fact incarnate, the fact interpreted, 
and the fact enthroned (p. 159), inasmuch as this "fact" is characteris- 
tically a "superhistoric fact" (p. 3), reveals at once his unquestioned meta- 
physical interest, his forensic method of argument, and his essentially 
unscientific approach to the problem. Such an approach will never satisfy 
the critical mind. Will it satisfy "the ministers of the Word" ? 

C. A. Exley 
Chicago 



THE NATURE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Miinsterberg's Psychotherapy 1 is one of a series of books in which the 
author intends to discuss for a wider public the application of modern psy- 
chology to practical life. It is to deal primarily with the relation of psychol- 
ogy to medicine, and its aim is not "to stir up interest in this topic but to 
help in bringing this interest from mere gossip, vague mysticism, and medi- 
cal amateurishness to a clear understanding of principles" (p. viii). 

The author chooses to address a "wider public," not only the physician 
but all those who are interested in practical psychotherapy. This mode 
of procedure probably accounts for the presence in the volume of much 
superfluous material. A complex problem is to be solved and is given 
into the hands of both the experienced and the inexperienced. The inex- 
perienced person will be interested by a mere curiosity of reading about 
the mysterious and miraculous records of cures, brought about by hyp- 
notism and suggestion, which are stated in the second part of the book, 
and perhaps by the general discussion, in the third part concerning the appli- 
cation of psychotherapy to various walks in life. This the author himself 
recognizes when he says in his preface, "To those who seek a discussion 
of life's facts alone the whole first part will of course be a tedious way 
around; they may turn directly to the second and third parts." The phy- 
sician will feel a certain disappointment also on account of the lack of sys- 
tematic and scientific analysis of facts and principles, and on account 
of the loose, light, and disconnected treatment of the material in hand. 
Two separate books, one for the public and one for the physician, would 
have been more satisfactory. 

The first part is entirely given up to principles of psychology. In 
place of laying down clearly at the beginning the simple facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology and then proceeding to the complex, there is a long 
rambling discourse on the aim of psychology, mind and brain, psychology 

1 Psychotherapy. By H. Munsterberg, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. New 
York: MoSat, Yard & Co., 1909. 3d + 401 pages. $2.00. 
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and medicine, suggestion .and hypnotism, and the subconscious, the mixture 
of which is quite bewildering and leaves one with but a few clearly defined 
principles. The law of "psychophysical parallelism" (pp. 33-50) is pre- 
sented and elaborated in an interesting and attractive manner, but the 
discussion which follows it on the unity and freedom of our inner life 
(pp. 51-54) seems somewhat unnecessary, and detracts from the point in 
hand. The chapters on the "Aim of Psychology," and "Psychology and 
Medicine," ought to have been left out entirely or placed in the second part 
of the volume which deals with that phase of psychotherapy. The following 
chapter on "Suggestion and Hypnotism" is about the most profitable one 
in the book. Suggestion is reduced to the simple principle of the suppression 
or inhibition of negative tendencies and impulses. It is shown that every 
action has a direct opposite, that the curative power of psychotherapy lies 
in the process of induction of opposite and positive mental states and inhibi- 
tion of negatives, through suggestion. The cathartic influence of sugges- 
tion is based on the simple "principle of opening certain channels of dis- 
charge for the purpose of closing the opposite channels" (p. 93). By 
simple words of advice or by persuasion, opposite channels may be opened, 
and the body and mind made to function correctly to the exclusion of 
unclean habits or abnormal tendencies. The same principle is involved 
in hypnotism. "There is no sharp demarkation between suggestion in a 
waking state and suggestion in a hypnoid state" (p. 124). Here the 
process is improved by the introduction of a more powerful form of atten- 
tion. Hypnotism is not an induced sleep, as many are wont to call it, 
but simply the result of a state of over-attention to certain objects or per- 
sons (p. 118). It is characterized by a selective narrowing of consciousness 
in which the patient's sensitiveness and memory is rather reinforced than 
decreased, and the result is an increased activity in response to suggestive 
influence (p. 115). Especially good is the point which MUnsterberg makes 
in regard to the commonplace power of suggestion. "Let us be clear 
from the start that suggestion is certainly nothing abnormal and exceptional; 
nothing which leads us away from our ordinary life, nothing which brings 
us nearer to the great riddles of the universe. There is no human life 
into which suggestion does not enter in a hundred forms. Family life 
and education, law and business, public life and politics, art and religion, 
are carried on by suggestion" (p. 86). The closing chapter of Part I 
is on the "Subconscious." In this the author tries to remove the false 
conception, prevalent among many, of a twofold division of the mind, 
the conscious and the subconscious. This he does in a sensational manner 
by beginning: "The story of the subconscious can be told in three words: 
There is none" ! (p. 125). The following thirty-two pages are given up to 
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a sarcastic and entirely useless quibble over the word "subconscious." 
This gives the whole book a bad temper, partially destroys the effect of 
the preceding chapter, and leaves a light impression of the point which 
is to be made. 

The second part is given over to a discussion of the practical work 
of psychotherapy, its field, its methods, and its results. The material 
appears to be slightly misplaced, and "mental and bodily symptoms" are 
somewhat onesided. General methods are given before specific methods 
and facts are known, and the cases of mental symptoms are a mere cata- 
loguing of only successful cases, without systematic analysis or application. 
In "bodily symptoms" no cases are cited at all, but there is just a general 
discussion as to what might be done in the way of curing the various organic 
diseases by removing the functional causes of the disturbance through 
suggestion and hypnotism. On the whole the field of disturbances, mental 
or bodily, in which psychotherapy and its methods might be of influence 
to the cure, is well covered, and, despite the loose treatment, one gets a 
good perspective of the large field which psychotherapy must reach. 

The latter part of the book dealing with psychotherapy and the church, 
the physician, and the community is interesting on account of the historical 
treatment of suggestion in religion, the evolution of hypnotic suggestion, 
and the sane standpoint whith is taken in regard to the duties of the com- 
munity when public welfare and health are concerned. Mental hygiene 
is as essential as physical hygiene. A sound character and a sound tem- 
perament should be developed alongside of a sound interest, and to pro- 
duce this, a harmonious development of intellect and character should go 
on even after the schooldays (p. 391). At this point the duty of the com- 
munity should begin. "The means of suggestion through education and 
art, through the church and through public opinion, through example 
and tradition, and even through fashions and prejudices, are a million 
fold, but not less numerous are the channels for antisocial and antihy- 
gienical tendencies" (p. 395). 

The author has betrayed in this volume a peculiarity of mind, to which 
his readers have already become accustomed, of pressing distinction 
between ideas and standpoints to an artificial degree. As an illustration, 
the distinction in this book between psychotherapy and psychiatry is 
unduly exaggerated. Can not and does not psychiatry, in the curing of 
mental disease use psychotherapy daily in order to remove causes of 
the disease through suggestion, and is not psychotherapy one of the most 
important methods in psychiatry ? It seems that it would be very hard to 
tell just where psychotherapy ends and where psychiatry begins. Another 
illustration is that of purposiveness and causality, which runs throughout 
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this entire volume. To remove the confusion which might arise between 
morality and mentality Miinsterberg entirely forbids the physician to move 
in any other but the causal sphere, and the minister to move in any other 
but the purposive sphere. "It is never the task of a minister to heal a 
mind and never the task of a physician to uplift a mind. One moves in 
the purposive sphere, the other in the causal. Their friendship can seri- 
ously endure only as long as they remain conscious of the fact that they 
have two entirely different functions in the service of mankind" (p. 369). 
"Where the physician believes that the psychomedical treatment demands 
a new equilibrium to be secured by religion, there the minister should be 
called for assistance" (p. 346). The physician should never let his knowl- 
edge of the purposive life slip in to aid the cure. A word of encouragement 
should not be given in the same way that a minister or a friend would give 
it. He should draw it out of his case, and administer it in the same way as 
he would a pill or a chemical solution. In place of speaking in a con- 
fidential, heart-to-heart manner he should say in an indifferent tone of 
voice: "My friend, be courageous and faithful" (p. 58). Thus man, to 
the physician, would become nothing less than a machine governed by 
causal laws. On the other hand the minister should never lower himself 
so much as to go out of his purposive sphere to help along his fellow-man, 
for fear it would cheapen his sacred calling. • What knowledge he has of 
causality should remain within him "silent as a sphinx." He should never 
make use of it, unless it first passes through the hands of a physician. 
This would indeed be a happy combination ! If the physician should never 
use his purposive knowledge, and the minister should not develop a causal 
knowledge, then how can we bridge over the chasm ? The causal is but 
a small factor in the larger purposive life, and if the physician is to keep 
in check the larger viewpoint and narrow himself to the smaller, how is he 
going to be able to discriminate just when to administer the purposive 
pill? If the minister has no knowledge of causal relations, how is he to 
know just how large to make the pill and what effect it will have ? Neither 
minister nor physician would lose by having a knowledge of both spheres. 
It would neither cheapen religion nor degrade the medical profession for 
the advocates of each to know something of the other's sphere. Professor 
Miinsterberg is already establishing a record for being able to transcend 
these distinctions which he has seen fit to make in the interest of clearness. 
One may safely predict that at some time in the future he will present to 
the public a treatise on "Psychology and the Minister." 

H. G. Schaefer 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Ia. 



